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Old intelligence hands Rockefeller, Kissinger: Inquest or whitewash? 

ATrue-Blue-Ribbon Panel 



P resident Ford’s blue-ribbon commis- 
sion of inquiry into the CIA revved 
up for action last week— and ran into 
heavy flak before it ever really got off 
the ground. Critics complained that the 
panel— headed by Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller and heavily packed with for- 
mer high-ranking government officials— 
was bound to be sympathetic to the top- 
secret intelligence agency, or at least 
would seem so to many Americans. The 
Veep, as is his custom, ignored the com- 
plaints and went about his appointed 
business. But the make-up of his panel 
alone guaranteed that it would not have 
the field to itself; Congress, quite to the 
contrary, was more determined than 
ever to press its own investigation into 
the multiplying charges that the agency 
had carried on illegal domestic spying 
operations. 

The CIA itself approached the com- 
ing inquiries with mixed emotions. Its 
director, William Colby, in his first full- 
dress interview since the scandal broke, 
told Newsweek that he would be “de- 
lighted” if the various investigations 
“can clarify some of the gross misunder- 
standings of intelligence” (opposite). 
But he complained that the flap had al- 
ready taken up inordinate amounts of 
his own time and energy, and had dam- 
aged agency operations and morale as 
well. Newsweek learned that Colby’s still 
secret report to Ford confirms that the 
agency had kept records on 9,000 U.S. 
citizens— quite apart from a similar-size 
list it got from the Justice Department— 
and that its agents had occasionally 
strayed into illegal domestic operations. 



Colby refused to discuss these findings; 
he insisted only that the controversy was 
overblown and would die down “after 
we explain what the truth behind these 
allegations is.” 

The flare-up over the panel officially 
charged with getting the truth was prob- 
ably inevitable given the President’s con- 
flicting impulses. Finding members who 
had no ostensible links with the CIA, 
it developed, was easier said than 
done. “Practically everybody old 
enough and prominent enough to serve 
on the commission has had at least 
some contact with the intelligence 
community in the past,” said one Ad- 
ministration official. Ford was al- 
so clearly eager to avoid the dan- 
ger of a runaway investigation whose 
final recommendations he might find 
unacceptable. As a result, he ignored 
past precedent and named a com- 
mission that did not include a wide 
variety of viewpoints— no noted crit- 
ic of the CIA was selected— nor even 
any women or minority members. 
“We can expect nothing here but a 
whitewash,” fumed Democratic Rep. 
Robert L. Leggett of the House Armed 
Services Committee, which plans to 
hold hearings. 

Most of the criticism focused on 
Rockefeller himself, reportedly a last- 
minute choice to head the panel. 
Rocky’s “deep and extensive involve- 
ment in national-security and defense 
affairs traces back to 1940,” accord- 
ing to a recent Library of Congress 
analysis of his record— which includes 
service as President Eisenhower’s spe- 



cial assistant for foreign affairs and as a 
member of President Nixon’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. The Vice 
President also has close ties with Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger, head of 
the supersecret Forty Committee that 
oversees all U.S. intelligence operations. 

Infiltrate: Other panel members raised 
eyebrows as well. Ronald Reagan is a 
man of the partisan Republican right. Ly- 
man Lemnitzer, as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from 1960 to 1962, had 
personally approved the CIA’s Bay of 
Pigs operation. Lane Kirkland is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, some 
of whose member unions have helped 
the CIA infiltrate foreign labor move- 
ments.* Last week, in fact, a former CIA 
official revealed that he had read the 
mail of AFL-CIO boss George Meany to 
determine if CIA money was being prop- 
erly channeled to anti-Communist 
unions. ( Meany denied his federation 
had handled CIA funds. ) 

Rockefeller scarcely acknowledged 
the controversy, moving instead to round 
up a fifteen-member staff under a White 
House-designated executive director, 
David Belin, 46— a Republican, longtime 
Ford friend and onetime counsel to the 
Warren commission whose selection also 
seemed likely to draw fire. The panel 
was to meet this week and, after laying 
the necessary groundwork, have prelim- 
inary meetings with Colby, Kissinger, 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
(Colby’s predecessor at CIA) and per- 
haps U.S. Ambassador to Iran Richard 
Helms, who was CIA director when the 
alleged improprieties reached their 

*The other commission members: former Treasury 
Secretary C. Douglas Dillon, former Commerce Sec- 
retary John T. Connor, former Solicitor General Er- 
win N. Griswold and Edgar F. Shannon, former pres- 
ident of the University of Virginia. 



“We must have a bit of a fight, but I don’t care 
about going on long,” said Tweedledum. “What’s the 
time now?” 

Tweedledee looked at his watch, and said, “Half 
past four.” 

“Let’s fight till six, and then have dinner,” said 
Tweedledum. 
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height. Still, Rockefeller’s people were 
reportedly wary of the job ahead. Said 
one: “There are certainly no points to 
be made running this operation.” 

That was hardly the attitude on Capi- 
tol Hill, where party caucuses in each 
house this week were expected to en- 
dorse one or more of the half-dozen sep- 
arate inquiries proposed since the CIA 
ruckus first erupted. Among those most 
eager to start digging were three sub- 
committee chairmen whose panels had 
run investigations of their own in 1973- 
and somehow missed any trace of the al- 
leged CIA excesses. “Some of the sleep- 
ing giants are awakened,” one Senate 
staffer remarked drily. But Massachu- 
setts Rep. Michael J. Harrington dis- 
missed the existing committees as “will- 
ing patsies” for the CIA, and some fellow 
liberals urged the creation of a special 
joint committee or select committees in 



both the House and Senate to do the job. 

Whoever ends up running the Con- 
gressional investigations may well get a 
helping hand from Tennessee Republi- 
can Howard Baker, who collected a 
wealth of leads on CIA domestic activ- 
ities in connection with his service on 
the Senate Watergate Committee. Al- 
though the agency spurned many of 
Baker’s requests for information, News- 
week learned, he did amass a knee-high 
pile of CIA documents, a waist-high stack 
of still-classified testimony— and a spy- 
high mass of unanswered questions about 
the CIA’s White House connections. 

How thoroughly these and other ques- 
tions are pursued remains to be seen. But 
it will clearly depend on the enterprise 
of the investigators-both Ford’s commis- 
sion and the Congressional panels— and 
the CIA’s willingness to breach its own 
privacy to win back public confidence. 



BOSTON: 

Back to School 

Four weeks after a student stabbing 
shut it down, South Boston High School 
reopened last week under gray skies and 
nearly palpable tension. Almost 500 city 
policemen and state troopers in jodhpurs 
and high boots surrounded the building 
and lined its corridors, while a muttering 
crowd of more than 300 white students 
slowly gathered near the school gates. 
Then, under a screaming motorcycle es- 
cort, two yellow buses carrying 31 black 
students from Roxhury swept up Tele- 
graph Hill. “We’re going to massacre 
em, one white youth grimly predicted. 
But the weather cleared, the tension 
somehow lifted, and the school day pro- 
ceeded without incident. “This time it 
was just standing around waiting for the 



AN LBJ PORTRAIT, 
WARTS AND ALL 

E ven before Lyndon Johnson left of- 
fice, his library at the University of 
Texas began building a living monument 
to him— a tape-recorded “oral history” of 
his Presidency as told by hundreds of his 
aides and associates. But if the object 
was to honor Johnson’s memory, the re- 
sult has sometimes been chatty— and cat- 
ty-backstairs taletelling of quite another 
sort. Last week, the recollections of John- 
son’s onetime press secretary George 
Reedy came to light after five years in 
the vaults, and they were unflattering in- 
deed: an acid group portrait of a Presi- 
dent in isolation, a staff in disarray and 
Reedy himself in despair at his client as 
a PR problem. “I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion,” he told the tape recorder bleakly, 
“that [the White House is] no place for a 
man of any real sensitivity whatsoever.” 
Reedy, now dean of journalism at Mar- 
quette University, pictured himself as t 
victim of “court politics” in the Johnson 
Administration— and of Johnson’s own “ex- 
traordinary” views about the role and 
the uses of the press. The President, he 
said, “had somewhere along the fine 
picked up the concept of a public-rela- 
tions man as a kind of high priest . . . For 
a while he labored under the belief that 
Pierre Salinger had actually elected 
John Kennedy to the Presidency.” John- 
son was never disabused of his great ex- 
pectations, and in 1965 Reedy was out 
and LBJ’s top aide Bill Moyers— now a 
Newsweek columnist— took over. “What 
he really wanted,” Reedy recalled, “was 
a man who could come up with ideas 
such as . . . having his picture taken with 
the crippled child of the year.” 

During the interview, Reedy assessed 
LBJ’s strengths (“force, broad under- 
standing, a determination to reach ex- 
tremely high goals”) and weaknesses 
(“a rather unfortunate predilection to 
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by talking big . . . [But] Johnson really 
panicked ... He adopted this line that 
he hardly knew Bobby Baker, and I think 
he tried to convince himself the line was 
true . . . Whatever Johnson tells you at 
any given moment he thinks is the truth. 
The first victim of the Johnson whopper 
is always Lyndon Baines Johnson.” 

On Moyers: “He was out to be No. 1 
man and succeeded. I had pretty well 
followed the policy of not letting the 
press get past me, or giving them any 
hooks that would enable them to criti- 
cize the President ... But Bill took quite 
a . different tack. What Bill did was pin 
the responsibility .upon the President in 
private conversations with the press. Of 
course, he disliked the President in- 
tensely— he had for many years— and 
made no secret about it to anybody but 
„ld — t . . . [Once] they had some 



President . . . [Once] they' had 

troupe of singers back from Vietnam . . . 

... ..1 The President doesn’t particularly un- 
p i t> ; . Amow core derstand modem music. I’ll never forget 

Reedy : Baclcstarrs taletellrng Bi]1 running around tagging 

. . -j ii , , the arm and laughing, saying, ‘Ha, ha, 

flattery . He usually trusted the wrong ha, ha! It doesn’t mean anything to the 
peopre ) . Undoubtedly his own fail from ' stupid son-of-a-bitch, does it?’* Some- 
power shaded his assessment, but he body one day took . fr the polls and 
was just as candid about other sore spots showed [Johnson] how his own popu- 
of “ e T Jo ™ son .y e J ars - E , xcer P ts: -larity had been dropping off rapidly 

it. 9\ LB J S ^thdrawal m 1968: “I think during the same period that Bill’s pop- 

that he really decided that the game ularity was building up ... I think the 

wasn t worth the candle. He thought that President is quite bitter about it now.” 
the only way he could get any meaning- Johnson never forgave Moyers, who 
tut negotiations in Vietnam was if he clearly regretted the split. “Our own re- 
took himself out of the political arena . . . lationship was strained toward the close ” 

In tact, the night before the 1964 con- he wrote in 1973, "and he died before 

y i f nt , I ?,c. e rf alked arou , nd with me on ^ Prodigal got home.” Nor did Reedv 

the White House grounds 



saying he 

was going to announce his withdrawal 
the next day, which of course was ab- 
solutely incredible at that point. Natural- 
ly I was there to talk him out of it.” 

On LBJ’s errant protege Bobby Baker: 
Strangely enough, there are some peo- 
ple who like to look crooked when they 
aren’t. And Bobby was one . . . and I 
don’t to this day know the extent to 
which Bobby was guilty . . . and the ex- 
tent to which a lot of it was merely Bob- 



